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ABSTRACT 

The effect of the antimicrobial compound triclosan (5-chloro-2'-(2,4-dichlorophenoxy)phenol;) 
on the permeability of lecithin liposomes and rat liver mitochondria was studied. It was found 
that triclosan was able to increase nonspecific permeability of liposomes in a dose-dependent 
manner, which was detected by the release of the fluorescent probe sulforhodamine B (SRB) 
from vesicles. A partial release of SRB occurs instantly at the moment of triclosan addition, 
which is followed by a slow leakage of the dye. The triclosan-induced release of SRB from 
liposomes grew as pH of the medium was decreased from 9.5 to 7.5. As revealed by the laurdan 
generalized polarization (GP) technique, triclosan increased laurdan GP in lecithin liposomes, 
indicating a decrease in membrane fluidity. Measurements of GP as a function of fluorescence 
excitation wavelength gave an ascending line for triclosan-containing liposomes, which can be 
interpreted as phase heterogeneity of the lipid/triclosan system. Dynamic light scattering 
experiments also showed that at a high triclosan-to-lipid molar ratio (~0.5), a population of 
smaller light-scattering particles (-0.4 of the size of liposomes) appear in the system. 
Experiments with rat liver mitochondria demonstrated that triclosan (10-70 pM) induced a high- 
amplitude cyclosporin A-insensitive swelling of the organelles accompanied the release of 
cytochrome c. On the basis of the results obtained, possible mechanisms of the toxic effect of 
triclosan in eukaryotic cells are discussed. 


Keywords: triclosan, membrane permeabilization, liposomes, mitochondria 
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1. Introduction 

Triclosan (5-chloro-2-(2,4-dichlorophenoxy)phenol) (TCS) is a synthetic drug with a 
broad spectrum of antimicrobial activity [1]. The antibacterial effect of TCS has been well 
studied and is generally considered to be associated with the inhibition of the enoyl-acyl carrier 
protein reductase (ENR), a key enzyme in the biosynthesis of fatty acids. As a result of ENR 
suppression, the synthesis of membrane phospholipids and proliferation of microbial cells are 
inhibited [2,3]. 

It has long been believed that TCS is harmless to mammals, since they do not have the 
ENR enzyme. However, evidence has been recently accumulated that toxic effects of TCS are 
also manifested in eukaryotes [1,4-7]. It is assumed that in the eukaryotic cells, TCS action is 
primarily directed at the membrane and membrane-associated proteins. It has been found that 
TCS affects the functioning of a number of receptors, membrane enzymes (NADPH oxidase), 
and intracellular Ca 2+ channels (ryanodine receptors) [11-13]. The studies on mitochondria have 
shown that TCS uncouples oxidative phosphorylation and inhibits activity of the mitochondrial 
respiratory chain complexes [14-16]. All these effects can lead to a disturbance of intracellular 
ion homeostasis, enhanced generation of reactive oxygen species (ROS), oxidative stress, and 
apoptotic cell death [8,17,18]. 

In addition to its effects on the protein component of membranes, TCS, as a hydrophobic 
molecule, can also directly affect properties of the phospholipid bilayer. Experiments with 
artificial membranes formed from synthetic phospholipids have shown that TCS can decrease 
temperature of the main phase transition and induce formation of a hexagonal-H n phase [19,20]. 
This is probably due to the fact that TCS is incorporated in the upper region of the phospholipid 
membrane, with its hydroxyl group residing in the vicinity of the C=0/C2 carbon atoms of the 
phospholipid acyl chain, with the rest of the TCS molecule being oriented nearly perpendicular 
to phospholipid molecules [21]. It can be assumed that such an orientation of the TCS molecule 
in the bilayer will lead to a disturbance of phospholipid packing, which may be accompanied by 
the appearance of lipid pores and the corresponding changes in the permeability of the 
membrane to ions and larger molecules. These changes can, in their turn, be the cause of cell 
death. At concentrations higher than 10" 4 M, for example, TCS was found to induce lysis of some 
microorganisms, which was attributed to the disorder of their membrane structure [20,22], At the 
same time, it is important to note that mammalian cells can be even more sensitive to TCS than 
cells of some microorganisms [14,20,23]. 

In mitochondria, opening of lipid pores and nonspecific transitions in membrane 
permeability may be involved in the mechanisms of the apoptotic cell death. Earlier we showed 
that the formation of the mitochondrial palmitate/Ca 2+ -induced pore, which can be considered as 
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a fast-tightening lipid pore, could induce a high-amplitude swelling of mitochondria and the 
release of proapoptotic proteins from the organelles [24-26]. On the basis of the known effects of 
TCS on membranes formed from synthetic phospholipids [19,20], one can assume that at 
moderate concentrations, TCS will also influence the permeability of both the artificial 
membranes formed from natural phospholipids (lecithin) and the biological (mitochondrial) 
membranes. Thus, the objectives of the present study were (1) to examine the ability of TCS to 
cause permeabilization of liposomal membranes; (2) to study the mechanism by which TCS 
permeabilizes membranes of lecithin liposomes; and (3) to evaluate the possibility of this 
mechanism to work in the inner membrane of rat liver mitochondria. 

2. Materials and Methods 

2.1. Materials 

Medium components, inorganic chemicals, triclosan, sulforhodamine B (SRB), CsA, 
phosphatidylcholine (PC) were purchased from Sigma-Aldrich (St. Louis, Missouri, USA). 
Laurdan was purchased from Fisher Scientific (Waltham, Massachusetts, USA; Invitrogen™). 

2.2. Isolation of rat mitochondria 

Mitochondria were isolated from the liver of Wistar rats (220-250 g) by differential 
centrifugation as described [27]. The homogenization buffer contained 210 mM mannitol, 70 
mM sucrose, 1 mM EDTA, and 10 mM Hepes/KOH buffer, pH 7.4. Subsequent centrifugations 
were performed in the same buffer, except that, instead of EDTA, 100 pM EGTA was used. 
Final suspensions contained 70-80 mg of mitochondrial protein/mL, as determined by the Lowry 
method [28], 

2.3. Mitochondrial swelling 

The swelling of mitochondria (0.4 mg/mL) was measured as a decrease in A 540 in a stirred 
cuvette at room temperature (~22°C) using a USB-2000 spectroscopy fiber-optic system (Ocean 
Optics, USA). The incubation medium contained 210 mM mannitol, 70 mM sucrose, 5 mM 
succinate, 10 pM EGTA, 1 pM rotenone, and 10 mM Hepes/KOH buffer, pH 7.4. The rate of 
swelling (y max = AA 5 4 o/min per mg protein) was calculated as a change in absorbance within the 
first 30 sec from the beginning of the high-amplitude swelling. 

2.4. Determination of cytochrome c release 

The amount of cytochrome c released from mitochondria was determined 
spectrophotometrically according to the method described in [29]. Isolated liver mitochondria 
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(~1.0 mg/mL) were incubated in the medium containing 210 mM mannitol, 70 mM sucrose, 5 
mM succinate, 10 |uM EGTA, 1 |uM rotenone, and 10 mM Hepes/KOH buffer, pH 7.4 for 30 min 
at 25°C in the absence or presence of triclosan. After incubation, mitochondria were 
centrifugated (10000 g; 30 min), and the resulting supernatant was filtered through a 0.2 pm 
Millipore membrane. The optical density of the cleared supernatant was measured at 414 nm 
using a Multiskan GO Plate reader (Thermo, Finland). The concentration of cytochrome c was 
calculated using a calibration curve, with the cytochrome c dissolved in the incubation medium 
as a standard. 

2.5. Confocal microscopy imaging of mitochondria 

Mitochondria (0.4 mg protein/mL) were incubated for 10 min in the medium containing 210 
mM mannitol, 70 mM sucrose, 5 mM succinate, 10 pM EGTA, 1 pM rotenone, and 10 mM 
Hepes/KOH buffer, pH 7.4 and 0.5 pM Mitotracker red. The samples (10 pL of mitochondrial 
suspension) were placed on glass slides and inspected under a scanning confocal microscope 
Leica TSC SP5 (Germany) with a PL APO 63x/1.40 Oil 2bl (lambda blue) objective. 
Fluorescence was excited by a laser with X = 543 nm and registered in the spectral range channel 
of 591 - 716 nm. 

2.6. Electron microscopy of rat liver mitochondria 

For electron microscopy examination, samples of mitochondria were fixed for 2 h in 2.5% 
glutaraldehyde dissolved in the medium containing 210 mM mannitol, 70 mM sucrose, 5 mM 
succinate, 10 pM EGTA, 1 pM rotenone, and 10 mM Hepes/KOH buffer, pH 7.4, and post-fixed 
in 1% osmium tetroxide. Samples were embedded in Epon 812. Microscopic sections were 
sliced on an LKB-III microtome and stained with lead and uranylacetate. Electron microscopy 
was performed with a Tesla BS-500 microscope. 

2.7. Preparation of liposomes 

Liposomes (large unilamellar vesicles, LUV) were obtained by a conventional extrusion 
technique [30]. Dry egg phosphatidylcholine (PC) (lecithin 7.5 mg) was hydrated for several 
hours with periodical stirring in 0.75 mL of a buffer containing 10 mM Tris/HCl (pH 7.5), 40 
mM KC1, and 50 pM EGTA. After five cycles of freezing/thawing at -20/+30°C, the suspension 
of multilamellar liposomes was pressed 11 times through a 0.1 pm polycarbonate membrane 
using an Avanti microextruder (Avanti Polar Lipids, Birmingham, AL). All operations 
(excluding the freezing/thawing procedure) were carried out at the room temperature. 
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2.8. Preparation of liposomes loaded with sulforhodamine B 

Liposomes loaded with sulforhodamine B (SRB) were prepared from egg PC by a procedure 
similar to that described above except that (1) the buffer for lipid hydration contained 50 mM 
SRB instead of 40 mM KC1; and (2) after extrusion, liposomes were applied onto a Sephadex G- 
50 column to remove the external SRB. The buffer for gel filtration contained 10 mM Tris/HCl 
(pH 7.5), 50 pM EGTA and 40 mM KC1. 

The release of SRB was evaluated by the increase in its fluorescence as described earlier 
[30]. The medium contained 10 mM Tris/HCl (pH 7.5), 50 pM EGTA, and 40 mM KC1. 
Fluorescence was measured using a USB-2000 spectroscopy fiber-optic system (Ocean Optics 
Inc., USA) (excitation at 565 nm, emission at 586 nm). The amount of SRB released was 
determined 5 min after the addition of TCS (no SRB release was observed prior to the addition 
of TCS). The total release of the dye was evaluated by the addition of 0.1% Triton X-100. The 
concentration of SRB in the external buffer was calculated using a calibration curve. 

2.9. Measurements oflaurdan generalized polarization (GP) 

Laurdan is an environment-sensitive fluorescent probe, which is conventionally used for 
monitoring phase state of lipid membranes. We measured laurdan fluorescence using a Cary 
Eclipse spectrofluorimeter. The excitation wavelength for laurdan ranged from 320 to 400 nm. 
Emission wavelengths, corresponding to the blue and red peaks of laurdan in lecithin liposomes, 
were 430 and 490 nm. The generalized polarization (GP) was defined as GP = 
(l430 — 1490)/(L30+I490) where I420 and I490 are the emission intensities at 430 and 490 nm, 
respectively [31,32], GP can theoretically assume values from +1 (being most ordered) and -1 
(being least ordered). In the experiments with laurdan-containing lecithin liposomes 
(laurdan/lipid molar ratio 1:200), the suspension of vesicles was added to a buffer containing 40 
mM KC1, 50 pM EGTA and 10 mM Tris/HCl (pH 7.5) (the final concentration of lipid 50 pM) 
[33], and laurdan fluorescence was measured at 37°C before and after various experimental 
additions. 

2.10. Dynamic light scattering 

The size of particles in a LUV suspension was measured by dynamic light scattering (DLS) 
at 25°C using a Zetasizer Nano ZS device (Malvern Instruments Ltd.) [24], LUV were prepared 
as described above. The concentration of phospholipid in samples was 50 pM. The medium 
contained 10 mM Tris/HCl buffer (pH 7.5), 50 pM EGTA, and 40 mM KC1. 


2.11. Statistical analysis 
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The data were analyzed using the GraphPad Prism 5 and Excel softwares and were 
presented as means ± SEM of three to seven experiments. Statistical differences between the 
means were determined by a two-tailed r-test; p < 0.05 was considered to be statistically 
significant. 

3. Results 

3.1. TCS induces release ofSRBfrom lecithin unilamellar liposomes 

Figure 1 shows the effect of TCS on the membrane permeability of lecithin unilamellar 
liposomes loaded with the fluorescent probe SRB. As can be seen in the figure, the addition of 
26 pM TCS (7.5 pg/mL) resulted in an immediate partial release of SRB from liposomes. 
Following the initial release, the concentration of the dye in the buffer gradually increased. 

The effect of TCS on the permeability of liposomes to SRB was investigated in more 
detail. Figure IB shows dependence of SRB release on the concentration of TCS. As seen in the 
figure, the dye began to leak from liposomes at a TCS concentration of 8.5 pM (2.5 pg/mL). 
When the molar ratio of TCS to lipid in the system reached ~1.7 (34 pM or 10 pg/mL TCS), an 
almost complete release of SRB from liposomes was observed. The TCS-induced liposome 
permeabilization depended on pH of the incubation buffer (Fig. 2). One can see that lowering pH 
from 9.5 to 7.5 resulted in an increased TCS-induced release of SRB from vesicles. 

3.2. TCS-induced changes in liposomal membranes revealed by laurdan fluorescence 
It can be assumed that the mechanism of liposome permeabilization by TCS is related to 
changes caused by the anti-bacterial agent in the lipid bilayer of liposomal membranes. As 
revealed earlier by differential scanning calorimetry, TCS shifted the temperature of the main 
phase transition and gave rise to polymorphic phase transitions in the synthetic phospholipid 
systems [19,20]. In the present work, we examined effects of TCS on the state of lecithin 
membranes using the fluorescent probe laurdan. 

Laurdan is an environment-sensitive fluorescent probe, which is conventionally used for 
monitoring phase state of lipid membranes. Generalized polarization (GP) of laurdan, an 
indicator defined as the relative difference between fluorescence intensities at two wavelengths 
(red and blue peaks), reflects hydration of membranes and mobility of water molecules in the 
region of lipid heads - parameters closely related to the phase state of lipid bilayer. Measured as 
a function of excitation wavelength (X ex ), GP also provides information on heterogeneity of lipid 
environment of laurdan and can indicate coexistence of different phases [34,35]. The GP-vs-A, ex 
line is horizontal in the gel phase, descending in the liquid-crystalline and liquid-ordered phases, 
and ascending when separate domains of different phases coexist [36-38]. 
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The emission spectra of laurdan fluorescence in lecithin liposomes in the absence and 
presence of TCS are shown in Fig. 3A. It can be seen that TCS reduced the intensity of the red 
peak of the laurdan spectrum, thus, increasing laurdan GP (Fig. 3A, insert). This indicates that 
the membrane becomes less fluid. Measuring GP as a function of A, ex showed that in the absence 
of TCS, GP values were negative and declined as X ex was increased (Fig. 3B) - reflecting the fact 
that the membrane of lecithin liposomes was in a homogeneous liquid-crystalline phase. After 
the addition of 34 pM TCS, the GP-vs-X ex line became an ascending function of X ex , indicating a 
phase or domain heterogeneity in the system. 

3.3. Effect of TCS on the size of lecithin liposomes 

Permeabilization of liposomes that we observed in the experiments with SRB and 
changes in the state of liposomal membranes revealed with laurdan suggested that liposomes 
might undergo structural rearrangements accompanied by a loss of membrane integrity. Such 
rearrangements could affect the size of liposomes or result in the appearance of other lipid and/or 
lipid/TCS structures - for example, if TCS would induce non-bilayer phase transitions in 
lecithin. To check this supposition, we assessed liposome size using the DLS technique. 

The results of DLS measurements of lecithin liposomes in the absence and presence of 
TCS are given in Table 1. One can see that 17 pM TCS did not affect average hydrodynamic 
diameter of particles in the suspension. A higher concentration of TCS (34 pM) caused a slight 
increase in the diameter. At the same time, the addition of 51 pM TCS (to the TCS-to-lipid molar 
ratio > 1) resulted in the appearance of a second population of light-scattering particles, whose 
average hydrodynamic diameter was substantially smaller than the initial diameter of liposomes. 

3.4. TCS induces cyclosporin A-insensitive swelling of rat liver mitochondria 

As mentioned above, the membranotropic effects of TCS leading to destabilization of 
bacterial cell membranes occur at concentrations much higher than those used in the present 
study. The question arises whether low concentrations of TCS used in our experiments can 
permeabilize natural, e.g., mitochondrial membranes. 

As shown in Fig. 4A, 34 pM TCS induced a high-amplitude swelling of rat liver 
mitochondria. The mitochondrial swelling occurred immediately after the addition of TCS, 
without a lag-period. The maximal swelling rate was observed at TCS concentrations above 50 
pM (Fig. 4B). Fig. 4C shows typical electron micrographs of normal mitochondria with a dense 
matrix and visible cristae in comparison with organelles treated with TCS (51 pM). In the latter 
case, one can see a typical picture of mitochondrial swelling: (1) the size of mitochondria is 
much larger; (2) the organelles lose their outer membrane; (3) the electron density of the 
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mitochondrial matrix is lowered and (4) cristae disappear. The assessment of average 
hydrodynamic diameter of mitochondria in the absence and presence of 51 pM TCS gave values 
of 0.54+0.09 and 0.94+0.09 pm respectively. 

As seen in Fig. 5, the addition of TCS to the suspension of mitochondria resulted in the 
release of cytochrome c, a proapoptotic protein. 

It is known that some agents altering the membrane surface properties of mitochondria (e.g., 
otobaphenol, magnesium ions and/or oxidized cytochrome c or dextran [39-41] can cause their 
aggregation, which would complicate monitoring of mitochondrial swelling by the changes in 
their absorbance. Fig. 6 demonstrates that under our conditions, mitochondria did not form 
aggregates - both in the absence and presence of TCS. 

The TCS-induced swelling of mitochondria was insensitive to the specific inhibitor of 
mitochondrial permeability transition (MPT) pore cyclosporin A (CsA) (Fig. 7A). This suggests 
that the TCS-induced mitochondrial permeabilization is not due to the opening of an MPT pore 
and occurs by another mechanism. 

As shown earlier, TCS caused uncoupling of mitochondrial respiration and oxidative 
phosphorylation, as well as inhibition of the respiratory chain complex II activity. Figure 7B 
demonstrates that mitochondrial swelling induced by TCS occurred both in the absence and 
presence of respiratory substrates. However, it should be noted that in the presence of succinate 
as a respiration substrate, the rate of swelling was significantly higher. 

4. Discussion 

By now, a lot of data on the pharmacology and toxicology of TCS in vivo have been 
accumulated (see review [1]). Until recently, however, the data on the effect of this drug upon 
eukaryotic cells and organelles have been scarce and fragmentary. In general, it has been 
believed that the negative effects of TCS on mammalian cells are associated with its 
membranotropic action [20]. TCS is a hydrophobic compound, which means it will be 
incorporated into the lipid bilayer of biological membranes and affect their properties. Indeed, 
TCS was found to modulate the activity of membrane receptors and channels and influence the 
lipid component of membranes [6-10,17-21,42], At concentrations above 10' 4 M, TCS was 
shown to induce the release of intracellular enzymes from the cytoplasm, as well as lysis of cells 
[14,20,22], At concentrations of ~10‘ 6 M, TCS was also shown to act as a protonophore, 
inducing uncoupling of oxidative phosphorylation in mitochondria [14-16]. In the present work, 
we have established that, in addition to these effects, TCS is able to permeabilize both artificial 
(lecithin) and natural (mitochondrial) membranes. The permeabilization occurs at TCS 
concentrations comparable to those used for the inhibition of the bacterial ENR activity (the 
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minimal inhibitory concentrations of TCS are in the range of 10' 6 -10' 5 M [20]). At these 
concentrations, TCS seems to cause changes in the lipid bilayer, which are accompanied by a 
transient permeabilization of the membrane. 

Study of the dynamics of TCS-induced permeabilization of liposomes have shown an 
instant partial release of SRB right after the addition of TCS followed by a gradual slow leakage 
of the dye (Fig. 1A). Obviously, the initial SRB release coincides with massive incorporation of 
TCS into liposomal membranes. The logarithm of TCS octanol/water partition coefficient is 
about 5 [43,44], so the content of TCS in the lipid phase should be relatively high under these 
conditions. With the content of TCS in the membrane high enough, one could expect changes in 
the basic properties of lipid bilayer or even formation of non-bilayer phases. 

Our experiments with laurdan have indicated that TCS does affect fluidity of the lecithin 
membrane (Fig. 3A and B), although changes were opposite to those reported earlier for 
synthetic lipid systems with the temperature of the main phase transition above 0°C. In those 
systems TCS decreased phase transition temperature, disordering the bilayer and making it more 
fluid [19,20]. In our case, liposomes were composed of lecithin: a mixture of natural 
phosphatidylcholines with a high content of unsaturated fatty acids. The point of main phase 
transition of such a mixture lies below 0°C and, according to laurdan GP data, TCS decreased 
fluidity of lecithin membranes. We also found that for TCS-containing lecithin liposomes, GP- 
vs-Xex line was an ascending function, which is generally interpreted in the literature as an 
indication of phase heterogeneity. These results are in accordance with the data reported earlier 
that under certain conditions, incorporation of TCS into l,2-dielaidoyl-sn-glycero-3- 
phosphoethanolamine liposomes induced formation of non-bilayer H(II) hexagonal phase, as 
well as appearance of new immiscible phases [20]. The formation of non-bilayer lipid/TCS 
aggregates could also explain the observations made in our DLS experiments: the emergence of 
a population of light-scattering particles whose size was substantially smaller than the size of 
liposomes (table 1). 

Thus, permeabilization of SRB-loaded liposomes that we observed in our experiments 
might be a result of structural rearrangements following the formation of TCS-enriched domains 
in the membrane and non-bilayer phase transitions. Such rearrangements could result in the 
formation of transient pores in the lipid bilayer, and it should be noted that appearance of pores 
in the membrane after the addition of TCS (17 mol%) was predicted earlier by a computer 
simulation [45]. TCS molecules were found to be incorporated into the membrane perpendicular 
to phospholipids, which would result in the perturbation and disordering of the bilayer [21]. The 
disordered regions might undergo a polymorphic phase transition into non-bilayer structures, 
which would be accompanied by a temporal loss of membrane integrity. 
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Our experiments also show that permeabilization of liposomes by TCS is a pH-dependent 
process. As shown in Fig. 2, the effect of TCS is more pronounced at acidic pH values. The pKa 
of TCS is 8.14 [1], meaning that below pH 8.0, TCS is predominantly in the protonated, neutral 
form. Therefore, it is the neutral form of TCS that is the primary acting agent in the effects 
considered. The higher effectiveness of TCS at neutral pH may relate to partitioning of TCS 
molecules between the aqueous and lipid phases or to the potency of charged and uncharged 
TCS forms to induce polymorphic phase transitions. 

As mentioned above, TCS has a pronounced effect on eukaryotic organisms. To a large 
extent, this effect is attributed to the TCS action in mitochondria [46,47], It has been shown that 
micromolar concentrations of TCS cause a mitochondrial dysfunction, which can lead to cell 
death [14]. As demonstrated in the present work, the toxic effect of TCS may be underlain by 
permeabilization of the inner mitochondrial membrane. TCS is capable to provoke a high- 
amplitude swelling of rat liver mitochondria (Fig. 4), and we have confirmed that this is, indeed, 
a swelling, not an aggregation of the organelles (Fig. 6). The TCS-induced mitochondrial 
swelling is insensitive to the well-known specific inhibitor of the MPT pore opening, CsA (Fig. 
7A), indicating a different mechanism of mitochondrial membrane permeabilization. 

The results of our experiments also show that the rate and amplitude of swelling of rat 
liver mitochondria are higher in the presence of respiratory substrates (Fig. 7B). Perhaps, being 
an uncoupler, TCS accumulates in the energized organelles on the matrix side of the inner 
mitochondrial membrane. It is possible that this would facilitate permeabilization of 
mitochondria. The effect of TCS is especially pronounced when succinate is used as a respiratory 
substrate. TCS is an inhibitor of complex II of the respiratory chain [48], which can stop the 
uncoupling TCS cycle and lead to the local accumulation of TCS on the matrix side of the inner 
membrane. This issue, however, needs further clarification. 

As shown in the present work, the TCS-induced swelling of mitochondria is severe 
enough to cause the release of cytochrome c from the organelles (Fig. 5). It can, therefore, be 
assumed that the release of this proapoptotic protein and the subsequent initiation of 
programmed cell death is one of the key mechanisms of the toxic effect of TCS on eukaryotic 
cells. It is important to note that, according to the literature data and our preliminary experiments 
on rat erythrocytes (data not shown), TCS is able to permeabilize the plasmatic membrane of 
eukaryotic cells in the concentration range of 10' 5 -10' 4 M. Recent studies have also 
demonstrated that at moderate concentrations, TCS induces influx of Ca 2+ into cells [42] and 
increases production of reactive oxygen species [42, 48]. Together, these processes can result in 
depolarization of the plasmatic membrane, which - in combination with an increased level of 
Ca 2+ in the cytoplasm - would be another factor facilitating permeability transition in 
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mitochondria. Thus, both the direct effect of TCS on mitochondria and its indirect influence on 
the organelles, via permeabilization of the plasmatic membrane, may contribute to the same 
mechanism of TCS toxicity: triggering cell death through the mitochondria-related pathway. 

Thus, the results obtained show that TCS is a powerful agent capable to increase 
nonspecific permeability of both artificial (lecithin) and natural (mitochondrial) membranes. It 
can be supposed that the mechanism of the TCS effect on membrane permeability relates to its 
ability to disorder lipid bilayer and cause polymorphic phase transitions in the membrane. This 
mechanism may underlie not only permeabilization of liposomes but also the TCS-induced 
permeability transition in the mitochondrial membrane. Thus, in addition to other harmful effects 
in mitochondria - uncoupling of respiration and oxidative phosphorylation and inhibition of 
complex II of the respiratory chain - TCS can also induce the release of proapoptotic proteins 
from the organelles and trigger programmed cell death, which may be an essential component of 
the toxic effect of TCS on eukaryotic cells. 
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FIGURE LEGENDS 


Fig. 1. Effect of TCS on the release of the fluorescent dye SRB from lecithin unilammelar 
liposomes. (A) Fluorescence changes in the suspension of SRB-loaded LUV after the addition of 
TCS. The incubation medium contained 10 mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 50 pM EGTA, and 40 mM 
KC1. Additives: LUV (40-45 pM), 26 pM TCS, 0.1% TX-100. (B) Dependence of the release of 
SRB from lecithin liposomes on the concentration of TCS. Mean values ± SD are represented (n 
= 4). 

Fig. 2. Effect of pH on TCS-induced SRB release from LUV. The release of SRB from 
liposomes was induced by 34 pM TCS. Experimental conditions were as in Fig. 1. Mean values 
± SD are represented (n = 5). * p< 0.05 compared to pH 7.5. 

Fig. 3. Effect of TCS on laurdan GP in egg-PC liposomes. (A) Laurdan emission spectra (X ex 
= 360 nm) at different concentrations of TCS (0, 17, 34, 51 and 68 pM). The insert shows the 
dependence of calculated GP values on the concentration of TCS. (B) Effect of TCS on laurdan 
GP in lecithin liposomes depending on X ex : 1, LUV; 2, LUV + 34 pM TCS. Mean values ± SD 
are represented (n = 3). The incubation medium contained 10 mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 50 pM 
EGTA, and 40 mM KC1. Measurements were performed at 37°C. 

Fig. 4. TCS-induced swelling of rat liver mitochondria. (A) Swelling of rat mitochondria (0.4 
mg/mL), measured by absorbance at 540 nm (A 540 ), was induced by 34 pM TCS in 210 mM 
mannitol, 70 mM sucrose, 5 mM succinate, 5 pM EGTA, 1 pM rotenone, and 10 mM Hepes / 
KOH buffer, pH 7.4. (B) Dependence of the rate of swelling of rat liver mitochondria on the 
concentration of TCS. Mean values ± SD are represented (n = 7). (C) Electron micrographs of rat 
liver mitochondria before (control) and after (TCS) treatment with 51 pM TCS. 

Fig. 5. TCS induces the release of cytochrome c from mitochondria. Mitochondria were 
incubated under the same conditions used in the swelling experiments (Fig. 4). Mean values + 
SD are represented (n = 3). * p< 0.05 compared to control (without TCS). 

Fig. 6. A confocal microscopy examination of the mitochondrial suspension in the absence 
(A) and presence (B) of 51 pM TCS using MitoTracker™ Red. The incubation medium 
contained 210 mM mannitol, 70 mM sucrose, 5 mM succinate, 5 pM EGTA, 1 pM rotenone, 0.5 
pM MitoTracker™ Red and 10 mM Hepes / KOH buffer, pH 7.4. 

Fig. 7. Induction of mitochondrial swelling by TCS under different conditions. Swelling of 
rat liver mitochondria was induced with 34 pM TCS. The swelling rate was expressed as a 
percentage of the mean swelling rate recorded in a series of experiments with 34 pM (10 pg/mL) 
TCS. (A) Effect of 1 pM CsA on the TCS-induced swelling of rat liver mitochondria. The 
medium contained 210 mM mannitol, 70 mM sucrose, 5 pM EGTA, 1 pM rotenone, and 10 mM 
Hepes / KOH buffer, pH 7.4. Mean values ± SD are represented (n = 5). (B) TCS-induced 
swelling of rat liver mitochondria in the absence and presence of respiratory substrates: 5 mM 
succinate or 2.5 mM glutamate plus 2.5 mM malate. The medium contained 210 mM mannitol, 
70 mM sucrose, 5 pM EGTA, 1 pM rotenone (only in the absence of respiratory substrates or in 
the presence of succinate), and 10 mM Hepes / KOH buffer, pH 7.4. Mean values ± SD are 
represented (n = 4). * p< 0.05 compared to succinate. 
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Table 1. Effect of TCS on the hydrodynamic diameter of lecithin liposomes 


TCS, pM 

Peak 1, D, nm 

Peak 2, D, nm 

0 

133.9+8.6 


17 

131.6+8.7 


34 

151.6+5.4* 


51 

156.8+4.3* (8.9+1.4%) 

59.8+8.3* (91.1+1.4%) 


The incubation medium contained 10 mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 50 pM EGTA, and 40 mM KC1. 
Values in parentheses indicate the percentage of particles in the system. Mean values ± SD are 
represented (n = 3). *p < 0.05 compared to control. 
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Highlights 

Triclosan is able to permeabilize the membrane of lecithin liposomes. 

Raising pH of the medium inhibits the triclosan-induced liposome permeabilization 
Laurdan fluorescence data indicate a phase heterogeneity in triclosan/lecithin system 
Triclosan promotes a cyclosporin A-insensitive swelling of rat liver mitochondria. 
Triclosan induces cytochrome c release from rat liver mitochondria 





